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STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS 
Vol. 5, No. 1, 1947 


SYNTACTIC FORMULAS FOR JAPANESE 
Bernard Bloch, Yale University 


fsubject: PH1O4O. Javanese languare--3yntax. ] 

In a recent article on Japanese syntax (Studies in Colloquial Japanese II, 
Language, Vol. 22, No.3;*hereafter referred to as SCJ II), thirty sentences are 
analyzed to illustrate the application of the system there described. The anal- 
ysis of each sentence is given in outline form, so arranged that the analysis of 
a constituent element is in every case subordinated to that of the larger element 
in which it appears, and that every word in the sentence is mentioned in the 


outline once and once only. This presentation has the merit of clarity; but it 
occupies a good deal of space, and the use of English words and phrases to name 


the constituent parts of a sentence makes it hard to compare the structure of 


different sentences. 

Exactly the same information sbout Japanese sentences can be given in a much 
briefer form, using symbols which at the same time facilitate the comparison of 
different sentences. It is perhaps not too much to expect that when similar 
analyses have been worked out for other languages, symbols of this kind may give 


to the science of comparative syntax the same power and elegance that is now 
taken for granted in comparative phonology. + 

To test the flexibility and usefulness of quasi-algebraic symbols in describ- 
ing Japanese sentence structure, the sample text already published in SCJ II is 
repeated here; the verbal analyses are replaced by symbolic formulas. Since 
these formulas can have no meaning unless the reader is familiar with the syn- 
tactic system on which they are based, the entire contents of SCJ II will be 
assumed here as known. 

In every sentence to be cited below, the major constituent elements (predi- 
cates and clause attributes) are marked off by prefixing, to each, one of the 


following symbols in parentheses: 


A adverbinl phrase P' final predicate 
R relational phrase - PP" ynon-final predicate 
Q quotational phrase E exclamation 


When the same sentence contains two or more elements of the same kind, the sym- 
bols referring to them are distinguished by numerals. Thus, Al and A2 identify 
the first and second adverbial phrases in a given sentence, whether they belong 


to the same clause or not. 8 
0 1 
0 4 | 
¥ gd 4 
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On the transcription used here for Japanese, as well as for the marking of 
pauses and intonation, see SCJ II, fn. 3 et passim. 
' Each Japanese sentence is provided with a somewhat free translation, and 


where necessary with a more literal translation in parentheses. 


Each.sentence is followed by a formula describing its structure in terms of 
constituent elements. Clauses are not marked as such, since their number and the 
limits of each one are sufficiently indicated by the number and the position of 
the predicates in the sentence. The major elements in each clause--the predicate 
and the clause attributes--are again represented by the symbols A, R, Q, P', P", 
and E, written in one line across the top of. the formula. Each of the immediate 
constituents of a mejor element, or its only constituent, is represented by a 
symbol written below and to the right of the symbol referring to the larger ele- 
ment. Similarly, the constituents of these constituents are represented by sym- 
bols below and to the right of the more inclusive symbol. The analysis is con- 
tinued in this manner until it has arrived at the ultimate constituents of the 
sentence, i.e. the individual words, which are represented by symbols in the 
lowest line of each part of the formula. 


Symbols written in the same line and included as constituents of the same 
symbol in the line above, are coordinate symbols, and represent coordinate ele- 
ments in the sentence. Such symbols are connected in the formulas by o line of 
hyphens (----- ). Every symbol includes as constituents 211 the symbols written 
below it and to the right, up to the position of the next coordinate symbol. 


As a graphic device, the symbols that appear in the top line of each formula 
are also connected by a line of hyphens, even though they are not in all cases 
strictly coordinate as immediate constituents of the sentence. Thus, the anal- 
ysis of sentence 11 into immediate constituents yields the following arrangement: 


Al / a2 // PL /// AB / RL // PM2 //// R2 / AL / AS / RB // PI 


For the sake of compactness, the symbolic representation of the analysis in 
some of the formulns has been nbbreviated. Where a given element (a) has only 
one constituent (b), but where this constituent (b) in turn has one or two con- 
stituents of its own (c), the intermediate ‘element (b) is omitted, and the ele- 
ment c is shown as if it’ were a constituent of the first (a). Thus, the symbol 
A in the formula for sentence 1 represents an adverbial phrase; this phrase has 
only one constituent, a noun expression, but this in turn has two constituents: 
two nouns, represented in the formula by n-n. The omission of the middle term 
(which would be represented by the symbol ne) makes it appear that n-n denotes 
the constituents of A directly. 
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When the length of a formula is greater than the width of the page, the form- 
ula is divided mechanically into two parts. In such a divided formula, a line of 
hyphens extending to the right margin is to be read as continuing from the left 
margin in the next part of the formula. As a guide to the reader's eye, the two 
parts of a line that are to be joined are identified by matching numerals in pa- 
rentheses. 

The symbols in these formulas represent fractions of utterance. Capital let- 
ters represent fractions described as sentence types or as major elements in a 
clause; two-letter combinations represent fractions which are constituents of 
these elements and which sometimes or always consist of more than one word; sin- 
gle small letters represent individual words. For the meaning of the names here 


assigned to the symbols, consult SCJ II. The following symbols are used: 


A adverbial phrase P predicate 

a adjective. P' final predicate 

b= adverb P" non-final predicate 
c copula p particle 

em clausal modifier pm phrasal modifier 
cp copula phrase Q quotational phrase 
ad demonstrative R relational phrase 
E exclamation S major sentence 

F fragment sc pseudo-clause 

n noun sp pseudo-predicate 
ne noun expression v verb 

nP partictpial noun vp verb phrase 


A noun expression consisting of a single noun without modifiers is symbolized 
simply by n. Adjective surrogates like arimaséfi and verb surrogates like oide 
are symbolized by a and v respectively. The plain and polite states of inflect- 
ed expressions are not distinguished. 

The category of an inflected expression (symbolized by a, c, cp, v, and vp) 
is understood to be indicative, unless the symbol is followed by a numeral indi- 


cating some other category. These numerals have the following meanings: 


2 presumptive 5 participial 
3 imperative QO zero alternant of 
hypothetical non-past indicative 
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1. (A) Mukasi mukasi, (R1) dru tokoro ni, (R2) ozfisai to, obdasafi ga, (Pt) 
arimisita. Long long ago, in a certain place, there were an old man and an 


old woman. 


A------R1 R2 "thd 
NM=n N@----p MNé=------p ov 
d-n n=-p-n 





2. (A) dru hi, (P1) ozfisah wa, (R2) yamd e, (R3) kareeda o, hiroi ni, (P') 
dekakemdsita. One day, the old man started out for the mountain to pick up 


dried twigs. 


A R1 R2 R3 Pe 
d-n n-p N=Pp sC------—-~----- pov 





3. (Rl) Sono dato de, (R2) obdasan mo, (Al) tenugui o, kabitte; (A2) hadasi ni, 
ndtte; (R3) kawd e, (R4) sentaku ni, (P') ikimasita. After that, the old woman 
(also) put on a kerchief and took off her shoes (lit. became barefoot) and went 


to the river to [do her] laundry. 


R1 R2 Al A2 R3 RL, P' 
ne----p n-p R-----sp R----- sp n=-p n-p Vv 
d-n n=-p v5 n=p v5 





4. (A) Sefitaku ga, stimde; (Q) kaerdo to, (P") suru to; (R1) kawakami kara, (R2) 
doki na, momo ga, (P') nagdérete kimasita. The laundry being done, when she was 
about to return, a large peach came floating from upstream. 

A Q pi R1 R2 P' 


~ 
R-~----sp S----p v-p nm-p ne-------- p v5-v 
n-p v5 v2 cm---=n 





5. (P') Nan to yuu, doki na, momo dardédo? What kind of large peach can this be? 








6. (Ri) Kono tos{ ni, (P") néru made; (R2) komma doki na, momo wa, (R3) mf{ta 
koto ga, (P') ndi. To this day (lit. Until I reach[ed] this age), I haven't 


seen such a large peach, 
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R1 a nna? ----R3 P! 
ne----p  v-=p ne p ne-----~ Pp a 
d=n d-cm----n cm=-—-n 
n-c Vv 
7. (A) Tyoodo, (P') fi. It's exactly right (lit. good). A---P! 


“ep. @ 
&. (A) Hirotte itte, (R) ozfisaf no, omiyage ni, (P') siyoo, I'll take it (lit. 
pick it up and go) and make it a present for the old man. 

A R P' 


sp ne-------= p v2 
v5-v5 pm----n 





9. (A) To, hitorigoto o, iinagara; (Q) tordo to, (P") simdsita ga; (R) té ga, 
(P') todokimasén. While thus speaking a soliloquy, she tried to take it, but 
her hand didn't (lit. doesn't) reach. 


A Q Pe R P! 
\---R-----sp S----p v=-p np a 
db n-p n? v2 





10. (R1) Nd&ni ka, (R2) boo wa, (P') ndi ka. Isn't there any stick? 


Rl R2 de 
n=p n=p 4a-p 





11. (Al) To, (A2) héoboo, (P"1) mimawasimésita ga; (A3) ainiku, (R1) nani mo, 
(P"2) arimasén kara; (R2) obdasah wa, (A4) aru kuhuu o, kafigdete; (A5) tooi,mizu 
wa, nigdi zo; tikdi, mizu wa, amai zo; amai, hdédo e, yotte oide to, utainagara; 
(R3) té o, (P') tatakimdisita. So saying, she looked around here and there; but 
since unfortunately there was nothing [nt hand], the old woman, thinking of a 
certain stratagem, sang, "The far waters are bitter; the near waters are sweet; 


come to the sweet side," and at the same time clapped her hands. 





























Al+--A2-—P"]---~A 3-—R1 P"2 R2 LA A5 (1) 

> ae v-p b np a-p np R--------- sp Q (2) 

ne----p v5  S- (3) 
d=-n R P! 
a Pp a-p 
em=—-n 
a 
i R3----P! 
2) sp n-p v 
(3)--s S p nn 
R P! R P! 
N@-=----p a-p  —ne--==—~ Pp  v5-v3 
cm-—n cm-—n 
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12. (Al) Soo, (P") suru to; (R1) husigi nf mo, (R2). momo wa, (A2) dada, nagd- 
rete kite; (R3) obdasan no, mde de, (P') tomarimdsita. Thereupon (lit. When she 
does so), strangely enough (lit. also strangely), the peach came gradually float- 
ing and stopped in front of the old woman. 





Al--P" Rl R2 A2 R3 P' 
n v=-p R--—-p n-p  A---sd N@------—--P V 
n-p b v5-v5 pm----n 
n=p 


13. (R1) Obdasafi wa, (A) isdédide, sore o, hiroiagete; (R2) sentakwnono to, (R3) 
issyo ni, (R4) uti e, (P') motte kaerimasita. The old woman, quickly picking it 
up, carried it back to the house together with her laundry. 
R1 A R2 R3 RL  * 
np A R sp n=-p n-p nep v5-v 


sp n=-p v5 
v5 








14. (Al) Soo site, (A2) hayaku, (R) ozfisan ga, (P") kéette kureba, (P') fi. 
Then [she said], "I wish the old man would come back soon." (lit. So doing, if 
the old man comes back early it will be good.) 





Al A2 R pe P' 
A---sp sp n=p v5-v4 a 
n v5 a5 


15. (Al) To, (P") matte imd&su to; (A2) hi ga, kureru koro; (R) ozfisafi wa, (A3) 
kareeda o, yama no, yoo ni, syotte; (P') kéette kimasita. While she was talking 
like this and waiting, about the time that the day was drawing to a close the 
old man came back, lugging a mountainous load of dried twigs. (lit. So saying, 
when she is waiting, [at] the time that the day darkens, the old man came back, 
carrying on his back dried twigs in the likeness of a mountain.) 


pt 


aw 
had 
Ww 





41--P" A2 
b  vp-----p cm n n-p R R sp v5-vV 
v5=v R----- P n-p ne-------- > v5 








16. (A) Kydo no, atui koto. What a hot day! (lit. The fact that today is hot.) 


f 
4 


em n 
R-----P 
n-p a 





17. (A) Ase, (P') bissyéri da. I'm covered with sweat. A---P! 
n n-c 





Vs 
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18. (A) Ozfisan no, kée 0, kiite; (R1) obdasan wa, (R2) uti no, naka kara, (P') 
isédide déte kimaosita. Hearing the old man's voice, the old woman came quickly 
out of (the inside of) the house. 

A Rl----R2 . P! 


R sp a Pp  vp5------v 
nNe---=----p v5 pm---=-n . V5-ev5 








19. (P') Okaerinasaétta ka? Have you come back? P! 

‘ v-p 
20. (R) Watasi wa, (Al) hdyaku, okaerinasdreba; {fi to, ométte; (A2) aiibun, (P') 
matte itd no desu yo. I've been waiting a long time, wishing you'd come back 
early. (lit. Thinking that it will be good if you return early, it is a fact 
that I have been waiting very much;) 


R Al---: A2--P' 
n-p Q sp b ep Pp 

















21. (RL) Rusu ni, (R2) ndéni ka, (P') okétta no ka? Did anything happen in [my] 


absence? 


R1l-~--R2----P' 
n=p n=p cp p 





22. (E) Iie. No. E 


23. (R) Sdédo zya, (P") arimaséf ga; (Al) fi, mono ga, aru no de; (A2) hdéyaku, 
oziisafi ni, ome ni kakétakutte .. It isn't that; but since I've got something 
good [here], I wanted to show it to you quickly. (lit. It is not so, but since 
there is a good thing, wishing to hang it quickly on his eyes for the old man...) 








R pY————Al A2 
sc-----p  a-p R sp A R R sp 
n-~c5 ne------ Pp ne------ c5 sp n=p n-p a5 
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24. (R1) Sékkati no, obdasan wa; (R2) asf o, aratte; uti ni, agatte bdékari no, 
ozfisan no, mae ni; (R3) sékki no, doki na, momo o, (P') kakaete kimésita. The 
impetuous old woman brought the aforesaid large peach before the old man, who 
had just washed his feet and entered the house. 


R1 R2 R3 Pt 
ne---=-= Pp ne Pp ne p v5-v 


om-—={n pm. n pm----cm---n 
n-c ne- p n-p n-c 
cm n 
ne 

cm n 

A R P 

R----sp n=p v 

n=p v5 





























25. (Al) Tyoodo, (R1) onaka mo, (P") suite iri kara; (A2) oyu wa, ato ni, site; 
(A3) sassoku, (R2) gotisoo ni, (P') narédo. I'm hungry just now, so I'll bathe 
later and have the food at once. (lit. Since just [now] my stomach also has grow 
empty, making a bath afterwards, I'll come to the feast at once.) 





Al--R1 te A2 A3--R2----P ! 
b n-p  vp----- Do. «% R sp b np wv2 
v5-v n-p n-p v5 





26. (E) Obdasafi, (R) manaitd to, hootyoo o, (P') motte oide. Old woman! bring 
the chopping board and the knife. 


R R Pi 


da 





27. (R1) Ozfisan wa, (Al) momo 0, manaitdé no, ue ni, resr%e; (Q) hutati ni, siyoo 
to, (P") sima&su to; (A2) néka kara, ozfisafi, tydétto, mittie to; kawafi, kde ga, 
kikoete; (R2) momo ga, (R3) mahutatu ni, (P') waremasita. When the old man was 
about to put the peach on (top of) the chopping board and cut (lit. do) it in 
two, a lovely voice was heard from the inside, [saying] "Old.man! Wait a moment!" 


and the peach split completely in two. 




















ni-—----Al. -.--- - -Q p" (1) 
np R R sp S Pp v-p 
n=p ne-------. p v5 R-----P' 
pm---={n n=p v2 
n-p 
(1)--A2 -RQ—--R3-——-F ' 
R-----Q R sp n=-p n-p v 
n=p E---F p ne------p v5 


n J---A cm--n 
2 9 a 





J 
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28. (A) Soo site, (R) hutdétta, kfrei na, hutuu no, ko to wa, maru de, tigau 
akanboo ga; (P') tobidasimisita. Then a plump, pretty baby, completely dif- 
ferent from ordinary children, jumped out. 





A R P! 
A---sp ne > “9 
n v5_ cm=-Cm=——~cm: n 
Vv n-c R R P 
R Pp np vv 














29. (RL) Ozfisafi to, obdasafi wa, (Al) sibdraku, (A2) aita, kuti ga, husagaranai, 
hodo, (P"1) odorckimésita ga; (A3) sizyuu, (Q) kodomo ga, hitéri, hosfi to, (P"2) 
ométte ita tokoro désu kara; (A4) tdisoo, yorokéfide; (R2) sono ko 0, sodatéru 
koto ni, (P') simdsita. For a while, the old man and the old woman were so as- 
tonished that their mouths hung open; but since they had long desired a child, 
they were very happy and decided to bring up that one. (lit. The old man and the 
old woman for a while were astonished to the extent that their open mouths do not 
close, but since it is the occasion that they have always been thinking that one 
child is desirable, greatly rejoicing they decided on bringing up that child.) 
































R1 A1--A2 P"]----A3--Q (1) 
ne-----= Pp n cm n v-p b S- p 
n-p-n R —P R-----A---P! 
ne------p a np nh a 
em==n 
Vv 
(1)--P"2 Ad R2 P} 
cp p A---sp ne . # 
ne--------— c b v5 cm n 
cm----- n R---------= P 
v5-v ne=----p Vv 
d-n ~ 


30. (A) Momo no, naka kara, umaretd no de; (R) Mométaroo to yuu, na o, (P') 
tukemésita. Since he was born from the inside of a peach, they attached [to 
him] the name (called) Momotaro (i.e. Peach Taro). 


A R P! 
R sp ne = 
ne--------p ne------ c5 cm 
pm---=n em--n Q-----P 
n-p Vv n-p ov 




















ON RR Re em 
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The arrangement of the symbols in these formulas is both compact and perspic- 
uous. Different levels of analysis are graphically shown by different lines, be- 
ginning with the highest or most general level in the top line and proceeding to 
the lowest or most detailed level in the bottom line of each part of the formula. 
The position of every symbol indicates at the same time its inclusion as 4 con- 
stituent in a larger element (represented by a symbol in the line above) and its 
analysis into constituents of its own (represented by one or more symbols in the 
line below), When it is desirable to simplify a formula, as in comparing the 
structure of different sentences, this can be done without trouble by succes- 


sively omitting the lowest lines. 


If we read only the symbols which are not followed in the line below by one 


or more other symbols representing constituent parts, we arrive immediately at 


the individual words of the sentence in their proper sequence. Sentence 28 will 


- serve as an illustration: 

















A R ¢ 
A-~-sp ne “= pv 
a cm—-cm cm ee SES : 

, v onc R R Piaw ie aad 
RK: R----------=-— Pp n-p ae 

; ‘ es  mormnemeen Ps o§ eas . 

; ae teal i ae a ia te oe ae 

: ° s ap->-t-3 : os S&S 

° . o - °. 7 ° a o + ; = 

. ° ao 7 - ° . ° oe ° - <a 

F e “ - 7 * +. . . . 3° , & 

: 7 + 7 . . oO ” 

: 7 = a o ° : : . . 35 wo 

@ © a EB & is a 

2) -) ot | Pe > bed ee QO a en -Q 
re) or 3 ‘wd @ = @Cosd @ o AM @ ° 
~” m & x“ & asis+r &U + a ao + 


There are other ways of arranging the symbois in a for:la than the one che- 


sen here, though probably none that is more compact or egutily 
vey is to show the constituents of any element by symbols in brackets and paren- 
theses following the more inclusive symbol. * In the samples to be given, square 
brackets enclose symbols representing the constituents or the only constituent 
of a major clement (A, R, Q, P', P"); round parentheses enclose symbols repre- 


perspicuous. Cue 


senting the constituent parts of each constituent, and the parts of each part, 
continuing in this manner until the analysis has arrived at the ultimate syntac- 
tic constituents. Wherever a pair of parentheses inCludes one or more other 


pairs, the ecope of each pair is indivated by matching subscript numerals before 


the first and after tne second member of each pair. Every closing bracket or 


parenthesis except the last marks the position of a facultative pause, unless 
it precedes the symbol c or p. 








Lc= 


e— 


WO 


S77] 
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We give here the formulas for twelve sentences: 1-6, 11, 20, 24, 27, 28, 30. 


The symbolic representation of the structure is here shown in full, without ab- 


breviation. 


fe 


nN 


ll. 


20, 


24. 


27. 


- A [ne (nn)] R1 [ne (dn) p] R2 [ne (n pn) p] P' [v] 
- Ane (dn)) Ri [np] R2 [np] R3 [se ,(R ,(n p), sp o(v5)5), p] P' lv] 


.R1 {ne (an) p] R2 [np] Al [se ifr a(n P)o sp o(V5)5)4] 
A2 [sc ,(R ,(n p), sp ,(v5)4),] R3 [mn p} R4 [np] P* [v] 


- A [se ,(R ,(n p) sp 4(v5)5),] @ [8 ,(P' (v2),), p] P" [vp] 


Rl {[n p] R2 [ne (om o(P 3 (cp ,{n ©), )3)0 n)y p] P' [vp (v5 v)] 


. P' [op2 j(ne p(om 3(Q ,(n p), P ,(v))), om 4(P ) (op .(n c)s),)3 Mo c2)4] 


. Rl [ne (dn) p] P" [v p] R2 [ne i (4 cm o(P 3(eP ,{a Cc) dao n)y p] 


R3 [ne fom o(P 3°%)3)o n)y p] P' [al 


Al [b] a2 [n] P"1 [vp] A3 [b] R1 [np] P"2 [ap] R2 [np] Ad 
[se ,(R ,(ne 3(4 n), p), sp 4(v5),),J A5 [se ,(Q 2(3(S ji ;(ne gem 
HP gl@e)n ng P), P! (a p),), 8 ,(R .(ne g(om (P g(a)g), ne P), P' 
5a P)s), Ss ifr (ne gfom n(P glade), mg P). P! 5(vp3 &v5 V3)6)5),)3 
P)> sp o(n”)),] R3 {np} P! [v] 


R [np] Al [se ,(Q ,(S 364 z (se 5(8P 6(85)e)e), pe 464), P' (a) )), P)o 
sp 2(v5)),] A2[b] P' [ep ,(ne (om ,(P (vp ,(v5 V)5),)3 n), ¢), PJ 


R1 [ne fem o(P 36°P j{a ©), )3)0 n)y p] R2 [ne 1 (Pm a (ne 3fem i 
slop g(ne plom g(A ose 76 (R 4) (n Py, SP 43 ¥5)3} )ro)9 B gl Pig 
P glvig)g 2)7 ga), 5 Plo n)y P] R3 [ne 1 (pm p(n p), cm 4(P 
3(¢P ,(n ¢),)3)5 0), Pp) P! [vp (v5 v)] 


Rl [np] Al [se ,(R ,(n p), R (ne 3(pm z in P), n)4 P)> SP (V5)o)4] 
@ iS ,(R o(n p), Pt 4(v2)5), p] P" [vp] 42 [se ,(R (np), Q W{E 
3(9)3 F 3A 4), A i (se 5 (SP 6'V5)6)5),)5 P)> R 5 (ne 3fom if 5(8)5)) 
n)s P)> SP o(v5)o),] R2 [np] R3 [np] P' [v] 
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28. a [se 1(A 3(n)y sp a(v5)o)q] R [ne y(em A(P 4(v)4)> om a(P 4(ep 
if ©),)g)o om a(R 3(R ,(ne .(pm ¢(n p), n), p), p), R 4(n p), P 
3(%)3)2 9), Pp) P [v] 


30. A [sc ,(R ,(ne 3 (Pm AS P), n), P)y sp (cps 3 (ne zfom 5(P 6'%e)s 
n)) ©5)4)o)4] R [ne ,(em 4(Q 3 (2 P), P 3°) 3)0 n), p] P* [v] 


These formulas, though less transparent than those given earlier, contain 
the same symbols and give the same information. Each arrangement is mechanic- 
ally convertible into the other. 

[12 August 1946] 





1 A different but no less promising approach to the symbolic representation 
of linguistic structure is described by Zellig S. Harris, From Morpheme to Ut- 
terance (Language, Vol. 22, No. 3: the same number that contains also SCJ II). 
Harris begins with morphemes and sequences of morphemes, sets up classes of 
mutually substitutable sequences, and describes all utterances directly in 
terms of these classes; his symbols represent positions, not utterance frac- 
tions. The method of this paper is to begin with utterances, to divide these 
into sentences by phonological criteria, and to describe each sentence in terms 
of its constituent parts and the constituent parts of each part; the symbols re- 
present the actual words and phrases of the sentence analyzed. Harris's method 
has the advantage that it avoids the need for deciding upon the immediate con- 
stituents of any element: the investigator needs only to isolate the morphemes 
of the language and to discover the classes of mutually substitutable sequences 
in order to describe whatever utterances he finds. The present method has the 
advantage that it relieves the investigator of precisely this task: he needs 
only to bear in mind the underlying syntactic system to divide any sentence in- 
to its constituents, Although the two methods proceed in opposi%e d‘rections. 
they have many points in common. 


. This arrangement of the symbols--especially the use of parentheses within 
parentheses--owes a good deal to the example of Otto Jespersen's Analytic Syntax 
(Sopenhagen, 1937). Jespersen's attempt to reduce the description of linguistic 
structure to symbolic formulas was not, I think, successfi:1, even for the Evro- 
pean languages which he treats; but it was the first attempt of the kind that I 
had met with, and the stimulation which it gave me--like everything of Jesper- 
sen's, however unconvincing much of it may seem to American readers--was perhaps 
ultimately responsible for my own work in this direction. 
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DISTINCTIVE FEATURES IN ZOQUE PHONEMIC ACCULTURATION 
Paul L. Garvin, Indiana University 
(subject: PJ184.2302. . Zoque language - Phonemic patterning.) 

The distinctive features of the stop and spirant series are clearly rele- 
vant to the argument developed by Wonderly in his paper on Zoque Phonemic Ac- 
culturation.* ~The Copainal4 dialect of Zoque is there shown to consist of two 
intermingled lexical layers. The first layer is called the Zoque formulation; 
the second layer is called Zoqueized Spanish. Phonemic characteristics of both 
layers are analyzed by Wonderly who finally decides that the separation is im- 
practicable, and ends by making a total phonemic analysis of all the resources 
of ‘the dialect. 

An attempt is made here to state the distinctive features in acoustic terms 
exclusively, They are: 

(1) overtone quantity 

(2) overtone frequency” 

(3) ‘nasality 

(4) sound span 

(5) voice 


All of these distinctive features are based on descriptions and measure- 


‘ments “arrived at by methods of experimental acoustic analysis. 


(1) Overtone quantity. Stumpf? has decomposed spoken and whispered con- 


sonants ‘by means of acoustic filters. These filters consisted of a series of 


interference tubes. Each of these tubes served to eliminate a certain frequen- 


cy. /In-each case, as many tubes were used as were necessary to eliminate all 
the frequencies’ composing a given consonant. The number of tubes used to elim- 
inate the sound completely thus was a gage for the quantity of overtones present 
in the. sounds In this process, a greater number of tubes was needed for the 


elimination. of k»than for that of p or t, for that of x than that of f or s, 
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for that of 9 than for that of morn. Therefore, k may be said to have great- 
er overtone quantity than p and t, x greater than f ands, 9 greater than m and 
n. Overtone quantity seems to be correlated with perceptibility, as is shown in 
the figures for threshold(= minimum difference in loudness necessary for differ- 


entiation) arrived at by Fletcher through electro-acoustic atone ot 

(2) Overtone frequency. The existence, in the vowels, of characteristic 
ranges of overtones expressible in terms of frequencies or musical pitch, has 
been suggested by Helmholtz and proved by modern electroanalytic (Fletcher) and 
acoustic-filter methods (Stumpf). Back vowels have been demonstrated to have a 
characteristic overtone--formant--—of low pitch or frequency; corresponding front 
vowels complete this formant with another, very high, formant. Both acoustic 
and electrical measurements agree on the ranges of these devumnen® Similar 
pitch relationships exist between k, p on one hand and t’, t on the other, and 


have been shown experinentally.° In terms of pitch relationship, the following 


equation can be set up: k:t? sp:teu: i. 
(3) Nasality. The nasal quality of consonants is caused by a-special nasal 


formant of low frequency’ absent in other consonants. 


(4) Sound span. Acousticians generally distinguish three types of noises: 
constant, intermittent, and momentaneous ones. Among consonants, spirants are 
classed as constant, trills as intermittent, and stops as momentaneous noises.° 

(5) Voice. Voicing in consonants can be acoustically stated.as the super- 
imposition of a musical tone upon a noise.” This distinctive feature is differ- 
ent from that of pitch. The characteristic features of the unvoiced consonant, 
including the pitch, are contained in the consonantal noise. Voicing provides 
a new fundamental for the overtones already contained in the voiceless noise 
and constituting its overtone frequency. 

Al. Classification of stops and spirants of Wonderly's Zoque formulation 


(in his analysis A) in terms of pairs contrasting on the basis of a single 
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distinctive feature: 
(1) overtone quantity: h-s,k-p,g-m,N-n, t¥ -t, E-c, ¥- 5; 
(2) overtone frequency: h - $, k = ’, y9-T, m-n,p-t; 
(3) nasality: y-k, R-t¥, n-t, m= p; 
(4) sound span: k = h, t” -% - 8 (with the & as intermediate member), 
t -c -s (with the c as intermediate member), p < s. 


Chart Al: Stops and spirants of the Zoque formulation, 
(2) 


chy “reg ¥ 


h 


























\ 2) / 
(1) a (1) 
(1) ne (a) / (a) 
A2. Classification of stops and spirants of Wonderly's Zoqueized Spanish 


(in his analysis A) in terms of pairs contrasting on the basis of a single dis- 


tinctive feature. 


Zoqueized Spanish contains several phonemes which do not occur in none 





Zoqueized Spanish. These phonemes can be labeled pseudo-Spanish, as suggested 
10 
in Wonderly's analysis. 
(1) Overtone quantity: h-f, g-b, k-p,R-m,N-n; t? -t, M4 


(these two contrasts involve pseudo-Spanish phonemes); § - s (this contrast in- 


NE NN EN nN ot ee and a 
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volves a pseudo-Spanish phoneme) ; 

(2) overtone frequency: h - 8, g- @, k = t¥ (involving pseudo-Spanish 
phonemes); p - t, b-d; f - 5; 

(3) nasality: R-k,h-g;nh-t,7- @ (involving pseudo-Spanish pho- 
nemes); n= t, n=d, m=p, m= b; 

(4) sound span: k = -h, g-h; t” -€ - 8, Co Sud (involving pseudo- 
Spanish phonemes); t = s, d-s, p-f; b - f (this contrast can be interpreted 
differently in non-Zoqueized Spanish) ; 

(5) voice: g = k; a. Ww (involving. pseudo-Spanish phonemes); d - t, b = 
p; J - & (involving a pseudo-Spanish phoneme). 

It is to be noted here that Zoqueized Spanish, although containing sever- 
al (pseudo-Spanish) phonemes and pairs contrasting on the basis of a single 
distinctive feature which do not occur in non-Zoqueized Spanish, adds nothing 


to the repertory of Spanish distinctive features. 


Chart A2: Stops and spirants of Zoqueized Spanish. 


















































f - 8; 


Chart B: 
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B. Classification of stops and spirants of Wonderly's total Zoque system 
(in his analysis B) in terms of pairs contrasting on the basis of a’ single 
distinctive feature: 

(1) overtone quantity: h = f,:g + bj k'-"py p= m, TH =n, tt,  - 4, 
qed get Oplaeg; 


(2) overtone frequency: h - &, ge-@,k-t, 9-8, m=n, p-t, b-d, 


(3) nasality: y-k, jg - 2, 8=t,%-e,n-t, n--d, m=p, m- 0d; 
(4) sound span: k -h, g-h, t? -2-%, & -¥-3, t -c-s8, d-c- 
s,p-f,b-=f; 


(5) voice: gok, @ -t%, d-+t, b-p, J- 2%. 


Stops and spirants of the total Zoque system. 
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C. Analysis of the resources of the total Zoque system. 
(1) Phonemes, 
(i) Phonemes from both the Zoque formulation and Zoqueized Spanish 
(unmarked on chart): h, 8, k, t,t, %, m, n, p, t, 3; 
(ii) Phonemes from the Zoque formulation only (marked by parentheses 


on chart); (p), (¢); 
(iii) Phonemes from Zoqueized Spanish only (marked by brackets on 


chart): [ge], [a] ’ Cy], Lo] 5 Cal, [fr ]. 
(2) Distinctive features. v 
(i) Distinctive features from both the Zoque formulation and Zoque- 


ized Spanish: overtone quantity, overtone frequency, nasality, sound span. 


(ii) Distinctive feature from Zoqueized Spanish only: voice. 


(3) Pairs contrasting on the basis of a single distinctive feature. 
(1) Pairs occurring in both Al, A2 and B (connected by 





on chart): k-p, ni -n, tY -t, 8-s;h-3,k-t¥, mon, p-t;%-t’, 


n-t,m=p3;k-h, t” -& — 8; 





(ii) Pairs occurring in Al and B only (connected by - - - - - - - 


on chart): ny -m, €=c; 3-7 n-k; t-c- 5; 
| (iii) Pairs occurring in A2 and B only (connected by 








on chart): h-f, g-b,d@ -d; g-@,bd-d, f£-5;%-a@,n-a, m-d; 
g-h,@ -¥-3,p-f£,d0-f;g-k, @-P,a-t,b-p, Y- 8%; 

(iv) Pairs occurring in Al only (connected by _.._.__.._.._ on 
chart): h = 83 p = 8; 

(v) Pairs eogiirting in A2 only (connected by 
chart): R -m, HN - kyN - g3; t - 8, d= s; ...- 


(vi) Pairs occurring in B only (connected by —»—o -@—~o— on 


chart): J - c; y ~ g; ey ei 
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Chart C: Fesources of the stop and spirant series of the total Zoque system. 
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The analysis of the composition of the total Zoque system shows that it 
arises from a combination of the Zoque fcrmulation and Zoqueized Spanish, from 
which are taken all of its phonemes and distinctive features, and most of its 
pairs contrasting in terms of a single distinctive feature. It is interesting 
to note that the total system presents certain new pairs of contrasting phonemes 
which do not exist in either the Zoque formulation or Zoqueized Spanish, but 


have arisen through the interaction of the two resources. 


[February 25, 1947) 
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Footnotes 


1 William L. Wonderly, Phonemic Acculturation in Zoque, IJAL 12.92~5 (1946). 


2 Although features (1) and (2) are demonstrable by meter reading, Roman 
Jakobson's use, in his Observations sur le classement phonologique des consonnes, 
Proc. 3rd Intl. Congr. of Phon. Sc. (Ghent, 1939), of the terms 'perceptibilité' 
(p. 36), "note relativement basse' and 'relativement haute' (p. 37) has lead to 
some misunderstanding among linguists in America. This misunderstanding arises 
from the fact that differences in perceptibility and pitch may not always be 
noticeable to linguists recording a language. They may, however, well consti- 
tute the acoustic facts on the basis of which native speakers distinguish their 


phonemes. 
; Carl Stumpf, Die Sprachlaute 11), 115, 117, 12), 127 (Berlin, 1926). 
ki Harvey Fletcher, Speech and Hearing 71 (New York, 1929). 

5 Stumpf.179, Fletcher 56. 


6 Harvey Fletcher, Some Physical Characteristics of Speech and Music, Bell 
System Technical Journal 10.355 (1930). 


J Stumpf 117 ff., Antti Sovijarvi, Die gesprochenen, gesungenen und 
geflusterten Konsonanten des Finnischen 36 ff. (Helsinki, 1939). 


8 Stumpf 271-5. 
? Stumpf 102. 


LOWonderly 93. 
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REVIEWS 


Nixon, Phyllis J. <A Glossary of Virginia’ Words. Greensboro, N.C., American 
‘Dialect Society, 1946. (Publication of the American Dialect» Society Number 5) 
[Subject: . PA6886.8227'55. American English--Local varieties--Virginia—~ 
Glossaries el 

Few scholars will dispute the potential value of the American Dialect Soci- 
ety. There is need for a group which can stimulate and coordinate interest in 
the, ways in which English and other languages have developed in the Western 
Hemisphere. The problems of this type of research cannot be handled altogether 
by the Linguistic Society or the other groups of anthropologists, or by the 
occasional. discussion group one finds in the 17-ring literary circus of ‘the 
Modern Language Association. Magreover, since LSA, AAA, and MLA. are all ‘basic- 
ally academic organizations, none of them is equipped, as now constituted, to- 
maintain public relations with the many outside academic circles who are inter- 
ested in living dialects. The original Dialect Society performed these functions 
well without abandoning scientific soundness; its publications — notably Payne's 


Alabama-Georgia Word List - provided valuable groundwork toward the Linguistic 





Atlas and the oft-projected but never planned American Dialect Dictionary. 





-In actual practice, however, the reconstituted Dialect Society has disap- 
pointed those scholars who are conversant with the achievements of the Society 
fifty years ago and the work such a society could’ accomplish now. Perhaps the 
shortcomings to. which these scholars object were due in large measure to the 
time at which the reorganization of the Dialect Society was undertaken, to the 
demands of the war upon the time of scholars who might have taken an active part 
in the work of the Society. In any event, the Society's affairs have been large- 


ly conducted by well-meaning, interested, but. untrained persons without. the 


feeling for accuracy and sound method that must characterize any worthwhile 





scholarship, amateur or professional. Regrettably, this impression is formed 
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most clearly from an examination of the early publications of the reconstituted 


Society: . the first, ‘Instructions to Collectors of Dialect,' condoned practices 





that lessen the value of collections, and the 'Word Lists from the South' which 







followed: illustrate such practices in operation. Published over the objection 





of every competent scholar to whom they were submitted, these lists merely show 






that with little effort anyone can assemble a list of quaint and curious expres- 






sions from any Southern state. 






Mrs. Nixon's glossary will therefore be welcomed by those scholars who be- 






lieve in the potential usefulness of the Society but are disappointed with the 









previous publications in this new series. This is not to say that Mrs. Nixon 






has published a major work, for the glossary is basically a revision of a Master's 

















thesis,’ a demonstration of scholarly competence in working out a limited problem. 
But such a demonstration itself should be valuable to the Dialect Society by com- 
bining sound method with interesting material. ; 
. Mrs. Nixon's glossary is an alphabetical arrangement of the lexical material 
found in: the field records collected: in Virginia by the late Dr. Guy S.. Lowman 








for the Linguistic Atlas of the South Atlantic States. Her method is to give 





the word.or phrase, cross references to any synonyms, a definition,'a statement 
of its distribution in Virginia according to the Atlas records, and evidence 








i 6 
i) from previous glossaries and dictionaries: as to its use in Virginia and else-~ 





where,. The statements are so clear and concise and the whole glossary so easy 
to,use for reference-purposes that it would be valuable for its method even if 
it added nothing to our knowledge of the vocabulary of Virginia Mmglish. 

But. these additions are by no means slight. Approximately 250-275 items 
are treated in this glossary. Of these, six have never before been recorded in 
any glossary or dictionary, 39 have not been previously listed for Virginia, and 
about a. hundred are not. listed in the dictionary of American English. That so 






much. new material could be found inthe Atlas sampling in a state that has re- 
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ceived more dialect study than most Green's Virginia Word-Book is generally 
recognized as the best of the American regional glossaries — justifies Profes- 
sor Kurath's prefatory interpretation of Mrs. Nixon's glossary as a work indi- 
cating that the time has come for a new and more scientific approach to the 
study of the American vocabulary. 

As Kurath points out, nearly all the regional glossaries in print—inclu- 
ding all others in the present series of Dialect Society publications—are frag- 
mentary in scope and in method, consisting principally of those items that 
struck the collector as strange and colorful. Few have attempted anything like 
the systematic study of the vocabulary of a single community, and even Green did 
not attempt to identify vocabulary items with particular sections of Virginia. 
This random collecting has had its uses, as in pointing out items with a wide 
variety of local names that would be suitable for incorporation in the Atlas 
Work-sheets. But random collecting, persisted in, yields increasing duplication, 
until its usefulness is now practically at an end. What are needed now are 
comprehensive glossaries of the everyday vocabulary in a number of widely sep- 
arated communities, and topical glossaries for common activities and occupations, 
These glossaries—and only such glossaries—will have to be prepared before any 
valid dialect dictionary can be undertaken. In the sample Virginia vocabulary 
published by Mrs. Nixon the value of systematic over random collecting has been 
Clearly demonstrated. 

There are defects, of course. It is regrettable that the Atlas records for 
all the Eastern states were not consulted. Mrs. Nixon has justification for this 
omission since, as she states, the records for the Middle Atlantic and South At- 
lantic States had not been completely edited (field work in South Carolina will 
be completed only this year, and much of New York State is yet to be done). 

The New England Atlas had been edited, to be sure; but—though Mrs. Nixon no- 
where so states—it is probable that she felt inclusion of only the New England 
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material would give a disproportionate picture. Maps—at least one map indi- 
cating the parts of Virginia to which the author refers in stating the distri- 


bution of particular items--would have made the glossary easier to use. Whether 


the omission of maps was the fault of the author or of the Dialect Society. can 
only be conjectured. | ! 

And a few definitions might be questioned. From my own field of experience, 
I, would not define a fiste as a 'mongrel', but—as one of the earlier glossaries 


did—as a small, worthless, noisy dog. A gully-washer is not necessarily a 








thunderstorm, but an extraordinarily heavy rain. Hog('s) head cheese does not 
normally include the entrails: most Southern informants I have interviewed dif- 





ferentiate sharply between liver pudding (often prepared with rice) and scrapple 





or cripple (prepared with corn meal), which use the liver and other entrails, 


and hog('s) head cheese and souse, which use only the head and feet. 





But these errors of definition (if they are errors—for a field worker 
learns early not to expect the usage of one community to be uniformly followed 
even in an adjacent community; and Virginia is a long ways from South Carolina) 
are extremely rare, and very slight. In the accuracy of her definitions, the 
clarity of her statements, and the soundness of her method, Mrs. Nixon has given 


the Dialect Society an excellent model to follow in their future publications. 
Raven I. McDavid Jr. 


[January 7, 1947.] Duke University 
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REVIEWS 
M. B. ‘Emeneau, Kota texts. Parts 3, h. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University 





of California'press, 1946. 1-190, 191-37 p. (University of California Publi- 
cations’in Linguistics 3.1, 2.) 

[subject: PF2359. Kota language--Texts.} [See SIL3.19-23 (1945) for a review 
of Part.1 of Kota texts. Part 2 appeared in 1946 as p. 193-390 of Vol. 2, no. 
2, of UCPL; it contained myths 12-21, and was not separately reviewed. } 


This is a sizeable collection of texts of the Kota people, neighbors of 
the Badaga and Toda, of the Nilgiri Hills of southern India. On opposite pages 
throughout are the Kota original texts and the corresponding English translation, 
In the English, where free transcription has been necessary for sense, the lit- 
eral equivalent of the Kota is added; also included are numerous footnotes il- 
luminatang many points not only of linguistic interest but also of value to the 


ethnographer and ethnologist. 


Part Three is a continuation of Emaneau's "V. Myths and Tales" from Part 


Two [cf. note above Gf While these stories do not purport primarily to enlight- 
en:the reader as to the nature of non-linguistic Kota culture, a casual reading 
is sufficient to indicate that in many respects they succeed in doing just that. 
Emaneau's own footnote comments add more to the picture as, for exenple, p. 25, 
fn. h: Bach exogamous division of a village has several houses (i-ke-r at 
Kolme*1 has three) at which the young married couples and unmarried persons of 
that ‘exogamous division spend the nights.' Here the author goes on to describe 
the marital and extra-marital sex behavior of the Kota. 'The stories of Talaj 
and Gako*l' are particularly good in illustrating what are presumably Kota mari- 
tal attitudes. On 97 ff. 'The stories of Ra*ja*ty Ma-dy and her husband, and 
of their son' touches in many places on the question of relative wealth and 


social position. The main female character is at first repulsed by the idea, 
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magically Tear, to a servant, that the latter will someday take her to wife. 
When he is presented to her in suitable clothing and adequate surroundings later 
in life, and after he has proven himself a doer of great deeds (not, however, in 
the circumlocutory sense implying sexual intercourse), the wife-to-be reflects 
upon the Kota proverb: 'A boy who watches cows today, becomes a king tomorrow, 
He who has béen a king yesterday, today collects food from house to house.’ 
(125) 

Part Four contains the conclusion of 'Myths and Tales' and also 'VI. Some 
Customs and Ceremonies', which are actually the type of raw stuff the ethnog- 
rapher also works with. These have certain advantages, actually, in their orig- 
inal texts and rather literal translations over the boiled down, synthesized 
form in which they are presented in the standard ethnographic account. Marriage 
customs, funeral ceremonies, 'the god ceremony', the festival, and ceremonies 
for milk-placing and sowing are included. Reading these in their 'raw state! 
makes this ethnographer wish that more ethnographers were more ediielate lin- 
guistically and would adopt the practice--which has some notable precedents-- 


of including actual texts. Kluckhohn (Navaho Witchcraft 75 ,Cambridge, Pea- 





body Museum, 194) has said of his textual material that he believes it to have 
value for the linguist; surely, in our present case, the reverse is also true 


as can be seen in much of Emaneau's material. 


Part Four concludes with a Motif Index and Type and Motif Analyses of the 


Kota Tales by Stith Thompson, according to the well-known Motif-Index of Folk- 





Literature of this authority. Besides being useful in connection with the ob- 
jectives of comparative folklore, it provides a most convenient index for a per-~ 


son seeking information on Kota beliefs or sayings on a given point. 


James B. Watson 


[liarch 1, 1947 | University of Oklahoma 





